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Behavior on the Rorschach Test and a Measure of 
Self-Acceptance’ 


Fred E. La Fon 


ie RECENT years there has been a re- 
newed interest in the “self” as an 
important factor in personality develop- 
ment and in the interpretation of be- 
havior. Allport (3) gives a_ historical 
summary of this development and a 
number of publications (13, 23, 26, 30, 
33> 34> 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 44) have dealt 
with the concept of the self and various 
aspects of the picture of the self, as per- 
ceived or experienced by the individual. 
Aspects of the individual’s perception of 
himself have been related to adjustment 
(8, g, 11, 12, 23, 26, 30, 34, 38, 41, 42), 
and the relationship between attitudes 
toward the self and attitudes toward the 
environment and other people has been 
discussed and investigated experiment- 
ally (7, 18, 24, 28, 31, 41, 43, 44)- 

The Rorschach test is widely accepted 
as a means of evaluating personality 
structure and dynamics, basic attitudes 
toward people and the environment, and 
degree of psychological adjustment. If 
an individual’s perception of himself and 
his attitudes toward this perception are 
identifiable and measurable aspects of 
his personality, there ought to be a re- 
lationship between Rorschach perform- 


*This monograph is based on a thesis sub- 
mitted to the University of Rochester in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness 
to Dr. Emory L. Cowen for his invaluable criti- 
cisms and suggestions during the planning and 
execution of this study. 
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I. THE PROBLEM 


ance and a measure of attitudes toward 
the self. Furthermore it should, in gen- 
eral, be possible to predict, on the one 
hand, from Rorschach theory and experi- 
mental studies, and, on the other hand, 
from personality theory experi- 
mental evidence dealing with attitudes 
toward the self, the specific ways in 
which this relationship will manifest it- 
self. 

The focal concept in this study is that 
of “self-acceptance.” Self-acceptance, for 
the purposes of this study, is, first of all, 
an attitude that an individual has 
developed toward the picture or concept 
he has formed of himself through self- 
observation. It occurs on a continuum; 
that is, people may have varying degrees 
of self-acceptance or a relative lack of 
self-acceptance, or, phrased differently, 
have varying degrees of self-rejection. 
Self-acceptance is essentially the same 
thing as self-esteem, how much the self 
is liked and respected, how adequate the 
self is felt to be. And finally, ambivalence 
or uncertainty about the self picture is 
closely related to a lack of self-accept- 
ance, since the person who accepts him- 
self, who has a high level of self-esteem, 
who considers himself to be an adequate 
person cannot at the same time be 
ambivalent or uncertain about the way 
he perceives himself. 

The approach used in this study in- 
volved the selection of groups of sub- 


jects who fell at the extremes of the con- 
tinuum of self-acceptance, and then pre- 
dicting on the one hand from the theo- 
retical thinking and experimental work 
done on self-acceptance and on the other 
hand from Rorschach theory and experi- 
mentation, just how the Rorschach be- 
havior of these groups ought to differ. 


Correlate A. Anxiety 


The self-accepting person is relatively 
free from anxiety, while the individual 
at the extreme pole of self-rejection ex- 
periences a great deal of anxiety (9, 37, 
38, 41). 

Prediction 1. The nonself-accepting 
group will have a higher anxiety score by 
Elizur’s (16, 19) method of content scor- 
ing. 

Prediction 2. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher positive sum for the 
sign [FCh — (ChF + Ch)| wt. (29, 32, 35). 

Prediction 3. The nonself-accepting 
group will have a higher (k + K), kF 
and KF to be included in this sum (25). 

Prediction 4. The nonself-accepting 
group will give a greater amount of c, 
cF to be included in the tabulation (10). 

Prediction 5. The nonself-accepting 
group will give a greater amount of m, 
this to include mF and Fm (10, 25). 

Prediction 6. The nonself-accepting 
group will have a larger number of per- 
cepts involving exaggerated or mini- 
mized size or power (40). 

Prediction 7. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher sum (H — Hd) (29). 

Prediction 8. The nonself-accepting 
group will give more Do or Hdx and 
Adx responses (4, 29, 35). 

It must be recognized that any one in- 
dividual may not manifest his anxiety in 
more than one or two of these ways at 
any one time. Consequently, the possi- 
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II. CorrRELATES AND PREDICTIONS 


To implement this procedure, 11 “cor- 
relates” of self-acceptance were derived 
from statements in the literature about 
this concept, and predictions were made 
as to how these correlates would show 
up in Rorschach performance. The fol- 
lowing section outlines these correlates 
and the associated predictions. 


bility exists that some of these “signs’’ of 
anxiety may not occur with enough fre- 
quency in the groups to be studied here 
to yield statistical significance. 


Correlate B. Hostility 


The person who rejects his self picture 
is likely to be hostile towards himself and 
to entertain hostile appraisals of other 
people and his environment (7, 9, 
17, 44). 

Prediction 9. The nonself-accepting 
group will have a higher hostility score 
as determined by Elizur’s Rorschach 
Content Test (16, 19). 


Correlate C. Internalized Values 


The self-accepting person tends to per- 
ceive his standards as being based upon 
his own experiences and is not likely to 
see himself as dominated by a situation 
(9, 38, 41). 

Prediction 10. self-accepting 
group will have a higher number of M 
responses. Since M— is usually con- 
sidered to have pathological weight and 
might tend to distort the picture in favor 
of the nonself-accepting group, such re- 
sponses will not be counted in this com- 
putation (25, 27, 29, 32). 


Prediction The self-accepting 


group will show a more favorable pat- 
tern relationship between W, M_per- 
ceived in whole or large detail areas, and 
M perceived in small or rarely selected 
details (32). 
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Correlate D. Conformance to or Reliance 
on External Standards 


The person who does not accept him- 
self tends to perceive his standards as 
being based on the attitudes or desires of 
others (g, 38, 41). 

Prediction 12. The nonself-accepting 
group will show a higher F% (4, 25, 35)- 


Correlate E. Reality Perception 


The individual who does not accept 
himself, who feels inadequate to deal 
with his perceptions of reality, feels 
threatened by such perceptions and is 
likely to reject or distort them (38, 42). 

Prediction 13. The self-accepting group 
will tend to have closer to the optimal 
range of popular responses (seven to 
nine). A P score above the optimal range 
may reflect the tendency to conform to 
outside standards which has already been 
predicted in the nonself-accepting group 
(Correlate D). Therefore, a discrepancy 
score which takes into account deviations 
on both sides of the optimal range would 
seem to be the most appropriate measure. 
The self-accepting group, then, will have 
a lower discrepancy score (4, 25, 27, 29, 
35). 

Prediction 14. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher %R + (29). 

Prediction 15. The nonself-accepting 
group will have a higher %Dr (25, 35). 


Correlate F. Emotional Stability and 
Maturity and Capacity for Social Rela- 
tionships 


The self-accepting person is one who 
rationally modifies his behavior in order 
to avoid trampling on the feelings or 
rights of others, who does not doubt that 
he is able to contribute to the welfare 
and satisfaction of others, who does not 
become upset when others criticize his 
behavior but evaluates this criticism ob- 
jectively, who is not shy and inhibited in 
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social relationships, who assumes respon- 
sibility for making his own decisions and 
accepts the consequences of his behavior, 
and who resists domination (9g, 41). 

Prediction 16. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher sum in the positive 
direction of FC —(CF + C). Since FC —, 
F — C, and F/C are considered to repre- 
sent a less effective adjustment, these 
scores will not be tabulated for this 
prediction (10, 25, 27). 

Prediction 17. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher sum in the positive 
direction of [FC — (CF + C)] wt., with 
FC —, F « C, and F/C not tabulated 
(29). 

Prediction 18. The self-accepting group 
will have a higher sum in the positive 
direction of M + FC —(CF + C), with 
M —, FC —, FC, and F/C not tabu- 
lated (29). 

Prediction 19. The self-accepting group 
will have more FC responses, with FC —, 
F&C, and F/C not tabulated (10, 25, 
27, $5): 

Prediction 20. Sum C will be higher 
in the self-accepting group (35). 

Prediction 21. The self-accepting group 
will have more Fe responses (10, 25, 29). 

Prediction 22. The sum (Fc + ¢ + C’) 
— (FC + CF + C) will be higher in the 
positive direction for the nonself-accept- 
ing group (25). 

Prediction 23. The self-accepting group 
will have a more favorable pattern rela- 
tionship between M, Sum C, and F% 


(25). 


Correlate G. Integrative Capacity 


People with unstable self concepts are 
unable to consolidate their various self — 
concepts into a stable organization, and 
the integrative personality is the one that 
can handle the complexity of relation- 
ships with other persons (9, 2). 

Prediction 24. The self-accepting group 
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will produce more of the W + type of 
response as described by Rapaport (32, 
35)- 


Correlate H. Defense Mechanisms— 
Denial, Repression, and Suppression 


The self-accepting person is not likely 
to attempt to deny or distort the exist- 
ence of any feelings, limitations, abilities, 
or good qualities that he sees in himsell 
(23, 41, 42). 

Prediction 25. The self-accepting group 
will give more human content responses 
(22), 

Prediction 26. The nonself-accepting 
group will have more rejection of cards, 
more denial of percepts in inquiry, and 
more responses that seem to indicate a 
denial of perception or fantasy. 


Correlate 1. Indecisiveness 


Nonself-accepting people see them- 
selves in a variable way from trait to 
trait, suggesting that they have an am- 
bivalent attitude toward themselves (9). 

Prediction 27. The nonself-accepting 
group will produce more blocked move- 
ment responses as described by Piotrow- 
ski and more M’s and where 
the person or animal does not know what 
to do, in what direction to go, what is 
going to happen, etc. 

Prediction 28. ‘The nonself-accepting 
group will produce more responses in 
which there is hesitancy or confusion 
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over whether the content is animal or 
human and over the sex of human per- 
cepts, more precision alternatives, and 
give more qualifying verbalizations 
which appear to indicate indecisiveness 
or ambivalence toward their perceptions 
or fantasies. 


Correlate J]. Defensiveness 


A person who is lacking in self-esteem 
defends himself against the feelings of 
insecurity which arise from this condi- 
tion, while a self-accepting individual 
does not exhibit a need to make excuses 
for his behavior (9, 36, 41). 

Prediction 29. The nonself-accepting 
group will manifest more defensiveness 
toward the test and the examiner in six 
types of verbalizations: (a) criticism 
verbalizations, (b) verbal aggression, (c) 
self-depreciation verbalizations, (d) ver- 
bal attitudes of caution, suspicion or un- 
certainty, (e) qualifying remarks, and (f) 
requests or demands for evaluation of 
results. 


Correlate K. Critical Attitude 


People who are critical of themselves 
are likely to be critical of others, par- 
ticularly when this critical attitude is a 
“tendency to disparage” arising out of 
the feeling of inferiority (1, 31). 

Prediction 30. The sum (H + A) — 
(Hd + Ad) will be larger in the self- 
accepting group (25). 


Procepures 


Instruments 


The Self-Rating Inventory developed 
by Brownfain (g) was used to provide a 
measure of self-acceptance. From the 
several indices of attitudes toward the 
self-picture, which can be derived from 
this inventory, the stability of self-concept 
index was chosen as the primary criterion 


of self-acceptance. However, Cowen (15) 
using a modified version of the Self-Rat- 
ing Inventory has found that the negative 
rating seems to be the most sensitive 
measure of all those derived from the 
Self-Rating Inventory in terms of demon- 
strable correlates on other personality 
and sociopsychological indices, and this 
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measure was used as a secondary criterion 
of self-acceptance. 

The F Scale developed by Frenkel- 
Brunswik and her associates (2) was in- 
vestigated in an attempt to find an in- 
strument that would weed out subjects 
whose stability scores are small not be- 
cause they actually have a stable self- 
picture or are basically self-accepting, but 
because their defenses against the anxiety 
aroused by feelings of inadequacy, self- 
derogation, etc., are so rigid as to allow 
no ambivalence about themselves to ap- 
pear on a conscious level. Brownfain (9) 
found a statistically significant negative 
correlation between F-Scale scores and 
the stability of self-concept index, but 
Cowen (14) found a nonsignificant but 
positive correlation between  F-Scale 
scores and stability scores. Consequently, 
it was planned to use the F Scale as a 
selection device only if results similar to 
those obtained by Brownfain were ob- 
tained in this study. 


Subjects 


The subjects for this study were 146 
female undergraduate university stu- 
dents. Their ages ranged from 17 to 23 
years (mean age = 19.47). They consti- 
tuted, then, a highly selected group with 
respect to sex, age, intellectual level, and, 
to a lesser extent, socioeconomic back- 
ground. 


Collection of the Data 


The Self-Rating Inventory and the F 
Scale were administered to the 146 sub- 
jects. The Self-Rating Inventory was 
slightly modified to adapt the wording 
for a group of female subjects, and to 
allow them to supply their own frame of 
reference rather than to compare them- 
selves to a specific group. 

Since the product-moment r between F- 
Scale scores and stability scores was only 


— .og and not significant, the F Scale 
was not considered useful for weeding 
out false positives in the self-accepting 
group, i.e., its use would have eliminated 
approximately the same number of cases 
with high, middle, and low scores. 

Thirty subjects were selected from 
each tail of the distribution of stability of 
self-concept scores, providing a group 
with low stability scores (self-accepting 
group) and a group with high stability 
scores (nonself-accepting group). The 60 
subjects thus chosen were given individ- 
ual Rorschachs. Subjects were identified 
only by code number, and at no time was 
any other identifying information placed 
on the Rorschach records. All Rorschachs 
were administered and scored by the 
author, but he had no way of knowing 
at the time of administration and scor- 
ing in which group the case belonged. 
Scores were recorded on a separate scor- 
ing sheet so that nothing appeared on 
the Rorschach record at any time except 
the code number of the subject and the 
subject’s responses and necessary ac- 
companying notations. 

The methods of scoring outlined by 
Klopfer and Kelley (25) were followed 
as closely as possible. Extra or modified 
scoring procedures were used where_re- 
quired by the predictions. The %R + 
was arrived at by scoring all responses 
either plus or minus and then dividing 
the plus total by total R. Beck's (4) fre- 
quency tables were used as the primary 
criterion for plus or minus with Hertz’s 
tables (21) as an auxiliary criterion. In 
the few cases where a response could 
not be found in either set of tables, it was 
scored by comparison with other re- 
sponses or by subjective judgment. The 
scoring of popular responses included all 
of Klopfer and Kelley's and all of Beck's 
populars. In scoring exaggerated size and 
power, such descriptive words as large 
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or small were not considered to show 
exaggeration un’ess modified by such 
words as very, quite, extremely, etc. How- 
ever, adjectives such as huge or tiny were 
considered to express exaggeration for 
this purpose. 

In computing the total of each type of 
score, every primary score was given unit 
value, while additional scores were given 
one half that value. 

Since the kinds of material involved in 
predictions 26, 27, 28, and 29 are not in- 
cluded in the formal scoring categories of 
such Rorschach authorities as Klopfer 
and Kelley (25) and Beck (4, 5, 6), the 
Rorschach records were rescored approx- 
imately six weeks after the first scoring 
to provide a measure of the reliability 
with which this type of material can be 
scored. The percentage of agreement be- 
tween the first and second scorings was 
used as the measure of reliability. 

In order to provide an over-all evalu- 
ation of the efficiency with which the 
Rorschach can discriminate between self- 
accepting and nonself-accepting people— 
an evaluation independent of the predic- 
tions for specific Rorschach factors put 
forth in this study—each of six judges 
experienced in Rorschach interpretation 
were asked to rate 10 Rorschach records 
on a 7-point scale as to degree of self- 
acceptance. The judges were provided 
with the Rorschach protocols, a psycho- 
gram, and a summary of scores and 
significant relationships. They were also 
provided with excerpts from the litera- 
ture from which the correlates of self- 
acceptance used in this study were de- 
rived. 

Each of four additional judges rated 10 
of the same Rorschach records rated by 
the first six judges so that a measure of 
interjudge agreement based on 10 judges 
might be obtained. 
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Statistical Analysis of Predictions? 


Since the two groups were homogene- 
ous with respect to number of responses, 
it was not deemed necessary to control for 
this factor, and the ¢ ratio was used as the 
principal method of analyzing differences 
in Rorschach performance between the 
two groups. However, an inspection of 
the statistics computed to obtain the ¢ 
ratios revealed that a number of the dis- 
tributions of Rorschach scores were 
skewed. An additional analysis of the 
data was, therefore, made by using the 
median of the combined distributions 
for each Rorschach variable as a cutting 
score and comparing by chi square the 
number of cases from each group falling 
above and below this cutting point. Since 
the direction of the difference between 
groups was predicted in advance in each 
case, only one tail of the ¢ distribution 
was used to establish significance, except 
in the few cases where results were in the 
opposite direction to that predicted. Pre- 
dictions 11 and 23 were analyzed for 
trends by Hammond's (20) tabulation 
method for analyzing combinations of 
Rorschach scores. The degree to which 
the judges’ ratings differentiated the two 
groups was examined by using the ¢ 
ratio to test the difference between mean 
ratings. The number of cases from each 
group with a rating of four or higher 
and the number from each group with 
a rating of three or lower were compared 
by a chi-square test. A product-moment 

*A number of tables and figures giving de- 
tailed summaries of data obtained in this study 
have been deposited with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. See Appendix for a list of 
these tables and figures. Order Document No. 
4245 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 


Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 


Washington 25, D.C., remitting in advance $1.75, 
for 35 mm. microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 


Service, Library of Congress. 


il 
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coefficient of correlation was computed 
between ratings of judges who rated the 
same Rorschach records. A ¢ test and chi- 
square analysis were also performed to 
show how reliably the second set of 
ratings differentiated the two groups. 


Analysis Using Negative Rating as the 
Selection Criterion 


When the subjects tested with the 


Rorschach were rearranged according to 
negative self-ratings on the Brownfain 
(g) Self-Rating Inventory, the 20 subjects 
with the highest negative ratings were 
chosen as the self-accepting group, and 
the 20 subjects with the lowest negative 
ratings were selected as the nonself- 
accepting group. The same statistical pro- 
cedures used in the primary analysis were 
followed. 


IV. RESULTS 


Analysis Using Stability of Self-concept 

as Selection Criterion 

The ¢ ratio and chi-square values for 
the differences between groups in the 
specific Rorschach factors studied here 
are presented in Table 1. In 22 of the 28 
tests, the differences are in the predicted 
direction in the t tests, while in the chi- 


square tests 18 differences are in the pre- 
dicted direction, with four variables 
showing no difference. Although the 
differences between groups are predomi- 
nantly in the predicted direction, only 
seven differences are significant or nearly 
significant, and three of these differences 
are for variables that overlap with two 


TABLE 


Cut SQUARES AND ¢t Tests OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES FOR THE SELF-ACCEPTING 
AND NONSELF-ACCEPTING GROUPS SELECTED BY STABILITY OF 


Variable 


Anxiety score 
[FCh —(ChF+Ch)|wt. 
k+K 


m 

Exaggerated size 
H- tid 


Hdx+ Adx 
Hostility score 
M 


F% 
P discrepancy 
R+ 


FC—(CF+C) 
{[FC—(CF+-C)|wt. 
M+FC—(CF+C) 
FC 
Sum C 


Fe 
(Fe+c¢+C’) —(FC+CF+C) 
W+ 


H+Hd 

Defense mechanisms (Pred. 26) 
Indecisiveness (Pred. 27) 
Indecisiveness (Pred. 28) 
Defensiveness 


(H+A) —(Hd+Ad) 


t 


Se_r-Concert SCORES 


p Chi Square 


| 
| 
| 


* Difference is in the predicted direction. 


p 
.28 .80 1.07 .30 
43 1.07 .30* 
87 .19* .26 .63* 
.27 .39* .00 1.00 
1.97 .03* 1.07 .30* 
1.48 .08* .63* 
| .O1 | .50* 1.07 .30° : 
2.00 .06 4.80 -03 
-93 | .18* .00 1.00 
.03 .49* .00 1.00 
85 .20* 4.27 .04* 
4.71 .oor* 15.00 .oo1* 
.50 | .00 1.00 
1.85 | 3.27 
1.54 | .06* 1.07 .30* 
1.32 .09* 4.27 .04* 
1.74 .05* 2.40 
.88 | .60 148" 
-79 2.40 
.60 -55 3-27 
2.00 .06 1.07 
.96 | 1.07 
-41* .00 1.00 
.32 -59* 
43 | o7 | -80* 
| .07 .8o* 
.57 .§8 | 1.07. | .30 
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TABLE 2 


FON 


Cut SQUARES AND t Tests OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES FOR THE SELF-ACCEPTING 
AND NONSELF-AccEePtinG Groups SELECTED BY NEGATIVE 
Se_r-RATING ScorES 


Variable Chi Square p 
Anxiety score 17 .40 -54 
| FCh—(ChF+Ch)\wt. 1.72 .os5* 1.60 .20* 
k+K 1.81 .04* .96 -34* 
c 43° .12 .go* 
m 3.92 .o5* 1.60 .20* 
Exaggerated size .19* .00 1.00 
H— lid 1.36 .09* 1.60 .20* 
Hdx + Adx 1.78 .09 3.13 .08 
Hostility score .go .18* .00 1.00 
M 1.74 .04* 3.60 .06* 
3.33 .0g* 1.60 .20* 
P discrepancy 1.12 3.60 .06* 
R+ 3.46 -003° 10.00 -003" 

2.78 .40 -54 
FC—(CF+C) 2.57 .005* 6.40 o1* 
[FC—(CF+C)]wt. 1.56 .06* 1.60 20* 
M+FC—(CF+C) 2.70 .co4* =| 6.40 .or* 
FC 2.25 .02* 4.90 .03* 
Sum C .06 95 1.60 .20* 
Fe 1.39 .08* 2.50 .1a* 
(Fe+ce+C’) —(FC+CF+C) .58 .40 -54 
W+ 1.06 .9o -35 
H+Hd 1.10 .go 
Defense mechanisms (Pred. 26) 21 83 .10 -76 
Indecisiveness (Pred. 27) 88 .19* .48 .50* 
Indecisiveness (Pred. 28) 32 .40 54 
Defensiveness 1.70 .04* 3.60 .06* 
(H+-A) —(Hd+ Ad) .09 -go 35 


* Difference is in the predicted direction. 
others and, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as separate tests. Six of the dif- 
ferences are in the direction opposite to 
that predicted, and one of these is sig- 
nificant or nearly significant. 

A t ratio of 2.05 was obtained in test- 
ing for the significance of the difference 
between the means of the judges’ ratings 
of the Rorschach records. This ¢ is signifi- 
cant at the .og level. The chi-square 
analysis of the number of cases in each 
group with a rating of four or higher and 
the number with a rating of three or 
lower gives a chi square of 3.36 with a 
probability value of .o7. The product- 
moment correlation coefficients between 
the ratings of judges who rated the same 
Rorschachs were .57, .55, .39, and .56, 
with probability values of .08, .10, .26, 
and .og respectively. 


The tabulation analysis of Predictions 
11 and 23 did not reveal any trend 
toward a pattern relationship. 


Analysis Using Negative Self-rating as 
Selection Criterion 


The ¢ ratio and chi-square values for 
the differences between groups in the 
specific Rorschach factors studied here 
are presented in Table 2. Results of this 
analysis are considerably more clear-cut 
than those of the preceding analysis. 
Nineteen of the ¢ tests have probability 
values of less than .20 and 14 of these 
have probability values of less than .10. 

The test for the significance of the 
difference between means of the judges’ 
ratings of the Rorschachs gave a t of 2.07, 
which is significant at the .o2 level. 
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Reliability of Scoring of Rorschach Fac- 
tors Used in Predictions 26, 27, 28, and 
29. 

The percentage of agreement between 


the two separate scorings of these factors 
was: (a) Prediction 26 = g2%, (b) Pre- 
diction 27 = 87%, (c) Prediction 28 = 
86%, and (d) Prediction 2g = 77%. 


V. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


Limitations of the Study 


Eleven correlates of self-acceptance 
were derived from the literature on this 
subject, but no test was made in this 
study of whether or not the psychological 
variables of these correlates actually exist 
in different degrees in the two groups of 
subjects used. The information on which 
the correlates were based was primarily 
obtained from the study of clinic popula- 
tions and/or persons undergoing some 
form of psychotherapy. These studies 
give only inferential information about 
a “normal,” or nonclinic population, 
such as the one used here. 

The validation of the psychological 
meaning of various kinds of Rorschach 
behavior has also been based primarily 
on clinic or hospital populations, and 
there is not much information available 
about whether the scores or “signs,” 
which seem to indicate the presence of 
anxiety, for example, will show up in the 
same way or with enough frequency in a 
nonclinic population to provide mean- 
ingful tests for the presence of this psy- 
chological variable in a “normal” group. 
In other words, we do not know with any 
high degree of confidence that the 
Rorschach is a sensitive enough instru- 
ment to differentiate between “normals” 
with respect to specific personality char- 
acteristics. 

The problem of measuring a person- 
ality characteristic such as self-acceptance 
also imposes a limitation on conclusions 
to be drawn from this study. Expressed 
attitudes, which are known to be subject 


to conscious and probably also to un- 
conscious distortion, were used as a basis 
for selecting the groups. It was suspected 
that some of the subjects who expressed 
attitudes of self-acceptance are basically 
nonself-accepting, but no suitable pro- 
cedure for weeding out such false posi- 
tives was found. Since the Rorschach is 
believed to measure attitudes on a deeper 
level than those expressed consciously, 
the presence of false positives in the self- 
accepting group ought to make it more 
difficult to find differences between the 
groups. 

Finally, the subjects used in this study 
were highly selected with respect to sex, 
age, intelligence and, to a lesser degree, 
socioeconomic background. Any applica- 
tion, therefore, of the results of this 
study to a differently constituted group 
should be made with caution. 


The General Hypothesis 


The large number of differences be- 
tween groups, which were in the pre- 
dicted direction, seems to indicate that 
a relationship between performance on 
the Rorschach test and stability of self- 
concept scores on the Self-Rating In- 
ventory has been demonstrated. This 
distribution of differences takes essen- 
tially the same pattern whether the re- 
sults are considered from the viewpoint 
of the difference between group means 
or from looking at the frequency with 
which cases fall above or below the 
median score on each variable. However, 
the lack of statistical significance of many 
individual differences between groups 
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makes it impossible to state positively 
that the general hypothesis has been con- 
firmed on the basis of the primary analy- 
sis of results. 

On the other hand, the judges’ ratings 
of the Rorschach records show at least a 
strong tendency toward an ability to 
differentiate the groups on the basis of 
Rorschach performance. This statement 
is qualified as a “strong tendency” be- 
cause of the general lack of reliability of 
the ratings. A statistically significant 
coefficient of correlation, however, would 
be extremely difficult to obtain in any 
case, because of the small number of 
cases (10) rated by each judge. 

The results of the secondary analysis, 
ie., the analysis of the data obtained by 
regrouping the subjects on the basis of 
negative self-rating, are much less equivo- 
cal. This analysis seems to indicate a 
fairly strong relationship between per- 
formance on the group of Rorschach fac- 
tors studied here and negative self-rating 
on the Self-Rating Inventory. One reser- 
vation must be made, however. Although 
there was evidence to support the belief 
that the negative self-rating would be a 
discriminating selection criterion, the 
groups were not selected originally on 
the basis of this score and would have 
been constituted somewhat differently 
had this been done. 


The Specific Predictions 


Four of the Rorschach variables 
studied here—k + K, c, exaggerated size 
and power, blocked and indecisive M’s 
and FM’s—were used so infrequently that 
they do not appear to be useful variables 
for studying a population such as the 
one used in this study. Eight others— 
anxiety score, hostility score, Sum C, 
W+, 
the variables of Predictions 26 and 28, 
and (H + A) — (Hd + Ad)—were clearly 
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not differentiating and would seem to 
have little or no relationship to self- 
acceptance as measured in this study. 
The writer could form no hypothesis 
from the data concerning the reason why 
the difference between the groups in 
Hdx + Adx was so strongly in the direc- 
tion opposite to that predicted. 


Reliability of Scoring Rorschach Factors 
Used in Predictions 26, 27, 28, and 29 


The obtained percentages are con- 
sidered to indicate that materials of these 
types can be reliably scored. A possible 
exception would be the defensive verbali- 
zations of Prediction 29. Reliability of 
scoring these verbalizations might be im- 
proved by a more careful definition of 
the classes of verbalizations and more 
precise criteria for scoring them. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Although Section II contains a great 
deal of material about psychological and 
emotional variables, which were called 
correlates of self-acceptance, these cor- 
relates were used only as a convenient 
medium through which predictions could 
be made about Rorschach behavior. Con- 
clusions about the actual presence of 
these psychological and emotional vari- 
ables in the subjects used in the study 
can be based only inferentially on the 
degree to which the predictions were 
verified. It is preferable to speak in terms 
of whether or not performance on the 
Rorschach factors studied here was re- 
lated to scores derived from an instru- 
ment which purports to measure self- 
acceptance. Experimental validation of 
the correlates of self-acceptance ought to 
be an important part of the continuing 
research on attitudes toward the self. 

A clearly defined relationship between 
performance on the Rorschach factors 
studied and the primary selection crite- 
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rion was not demonstrated’ by the meth- 
ods employed. The difierences between 
too many of the individual Rorschach 
factors, although they were predomi- 
nantly in the predicted direction, could 
have been chance differences. The rat- 
ings of the judges tended to support the 
hypothesis of a relationship between per- 
formance on the Rorschach and a meas- 
ure of self-acceptance, and the evidence 
from the secondary analysis suggests that 
a clear and sharp relationship can be 
demonstrated. The conclusion, based on 
the evidence from the judges’ ratings and 
the secondary analysis of differences be- 
tween the groups, is presented that the 
general hypothesis of a relationship be- 
tween behavior on the Rorschach and a 


measure of self-acceptance has been 
tentatively confirmed. 

A further conclusion seems to be justi- 
fied. The findings of this study indicate 
that a number of individual Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores are 
sensitive enough to differentiate between 
groups selected from a normal popula- 
tion on the basis of differences in a crite- 
rion type of behavior. It should be em- 
phasized that only those Rorschach 
factors that appeared to be likely to dif- 
ferentiate between the groups used in 
this study were examined. The writer 
proposes a study of these and other Ror- 
schach factors in relation to their ability 
to differentiate between groups selected 
on the basis of other criterion behaviors. 


VI. SUMMARY 


A considerable amount of theoretical 
writing and research in the past decade 
has been devoted to the self concept and 
aspects of the self concept such as self- 
acceptance. The study reported here 
developed out of an interest in this theo- 
retical and experimental work and in the 
attempts to measure components of the 
self concept. The specific interest in the 
study centered around self-acceptance 
and the Rorschach test. If self-acceptance 
is an important personality variable and 
closely related to psychological adjust- 
ment, as a considerable amount of theo- 
retical thinking and research suggests, 
and if the Rorschach is capable of evalu- 
ating personality structure and adjust- 
ment, it should be possible to demon- 
strate a relationship between Rorschach 
performance and scores on a measure of 
self-acceptance. 

Eleven correlates of self-acceptance 
were derived from the theoretical writing 
and experimental work dealing with at- 
titudes toward the self. Through the 


medium of these correlates and Ror- 
schach theory and research, go predic- 
tions were made about the ways in 


which the hypothesized relationship 
would be manifested in Rorschach per- 
formance, 

The Brownfain Self-Rating Inventory 
and the F Scale developed by Frenkel- 
Brunswik and her associates were ad- 
ministered to 146 female undergraduate 
university students between the ages of 
18 and 2g. The F Scale did not prove to 
be a useful instrument for weeding out 
subjects who appeared to have a stable 
self concept through rigid defenses 
against a low level of self-esteem or am- 
bivalence arising from a lack of self- 
acceptance. A group of go subjects who, 
according to the criterion of self-accep- 
tance used, showed a high level of self- 
acceptance and a group of go subjects 
who showed a low level of self-acceptance 
were chosen from the total population. 
These 60 subjects were given individual 
Rorschachs. Subjects with high “stability 


of self-concept” scores and subjects with 
low “stability of self-concept” scores were 
compared with respect to selected Ror- 
schach variables (the primary analysis). 


After this, the 20 subjects (from the 60 — 


given Rorschachs) who had the higuest 
negative self-ratings on the Brownfain 
Self-Rating Inventory were chosen as a 
self-accepting group and the 20 subjects 
having the lowest negative self-ratings 
were chosen as a nonself-accepting group. 
Another analysis of the data was then 
made (the secondary analysis). 

The 60 Rorschach records were rated 
as to level of self-acceptance on a seven- 
point scale by judges experienced in Ror- 
schach interpretation. It was hoped that 
this procedure would give an over-all 
estimate of the hypothesized relationship 
independent of the specific Rorschach 
predictions of this study. 

Both the ¢ ratio and chi square were 
used to test the differences between the 
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experimental groups. The differences be- 
tween groups were predominantly in the 
predicted direction, although few of 
these differences were significant in the 
primary analysis. The predicted relation- 
ships were much clearer and sharper in 
the secondary analysis. 

Even though there was a general lack 
of reliability in the judges’ ratings of the 
Rorschach records, ‘there was a strong 
tendency for the judges to be able to 
differentiate the groups. 

It was concluded that the hypothesized 
relationship has been tentatively con- 
firmed. It was also concluded that a 
number of individual Rorschach factors 
are sensitive enough to differentiate be- 
tween groups selected from a “normal” 
population on the basis of differences in 
a criterion behavior. The writer believes 
that much more research using the Ror- 
schach with groups selected from a 
“normal” population is needed. 
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Judges’ Ratings of Rorschach Records for the 
Groups Selected by Negative Self-Rating. 
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